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DEMOCRACY AND OPEN DIPLOMACY 1 

OSCAR S. STRAUS 
Former Ambassador, Member of the Permanent Court at The Hague 

THE two subjects of the morning, open diplomacy, and the 
effect of censorship in foreign relations have a very 
close relationship to each other. I should prefer to 
entitle our subject, the need for closer relationship between the 
machinery of diplomacy and the will of the people. 

Mahan, who has written so learnedly and ably on force in 
international relationships, makes an antithesis between law 
and war. Those words describe briefly the great issue of the 
present world conflict whether future relationship shall be 
controlled by the powers of war or of law. The league to 
enforce peace, instead of making force and law the opponents 
of each other, would utilize the powers now employed in war 
to sustain law. The possibility of doing this will depend on 
how this war ends. 

The world cannot be safe for democracy so long as there 
exists one dominant or potent power under the guidance of 
rulers who recognize no moral obligations in international 
relationship. This conception is by no means new. On the 
contrary, it is the original imperialistic conception. In other 
words, it is purely and simply the doctrine of might. In this 
imperialistic philosophy of nations, there is no room for the 
recognition of any moral standard in international relation- 
ship. This philosophy, in its logical conclusion, leads either 
to world domination by a single state or to international 
anarchy. It is because in international relationships imperial- 
ism to a considerable extent continued to dominate, that we 
find the standard of morals between nations is so far below 
the same standard within nations, that we find within nations 

1 Introductory Address delivered at the morning session of the National 
Conference on Foreign Relations of the United States, held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Political Science, at Long Beach, N. Y„ May 29, 19 17. 
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a well-ordered system of civil society, and between nations so 
large an element of anarchy. 

This element of anarchy is especially to be noted in the low 
standard of morals which justified the conclusion of secret 
treaties between separate nations, in direct conflict with general 
treaties made by groups of states at the end of wars involving 
many countries. I refer for illustration to the Congress of 
Westphalia after the Thirty Years War, the Congress of 
Vienna after the Napoleonic Wars, and the Congress of Berlin 
after the Turco-Russian War. The various plans for main- 
taining the peace of Europe broke down, first, because Euro- 
pean nations concealed their international engagements from 
the people, and second, because the international standards 
were such that it was not regarded as contrary to public morals 
for individual states to make separate treaties in direct conflict 
with the treaties negotiated at such congresses. The world 
will never be safe for democracy or for any other form of 
government, so long as the diplomacy of states is under the 
cloak of secrecy and concealment. 

When the chief states of the world were ruled by autocratic 
governments, ambassadors were sent from one nation to the 
other, not so much for the purpose of promoting friendly rela- 
tions, but more for the purpose of international spying. That 
has never applied to America. American diplomacy, because 
of its directness and openness, was often not seriously regarded ; 
it was styled "shirt-sleeve" diplomacy. We followed that 
method because it was in consonance with our democratic 
ideals and because we were little concerned with the intrigues 
of European states. John Hay defined the policy of our diplo- 
macy as governed " by the Golden Rule and the Monroe Doc- 
trine." It has ever been purely mutual and defensive. 

Let us hope that as a result of this war it will be possible, 
as the President has said, to form " a partnership of demo- 
cracies" — a league or concert of nations. One condition of 
such a partnership must be good faith. In order to insure 
good faith there must be no secret treaties ; no treaty should 
become effective until confirmed by the representatives of the 
people. The United States was the first country to establish 
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this principle by providing in its Constitution that no treaties 
should be binding until confirmed by the Senate, which in 
practice makes the Senate part of the treaty-making power. 
It is true that treaties are often considered in secret session, 
but if we are to have open diplomacy, the secret sitting of the 
Senate, even when dealing with treaties, will have to be 
abolished. 

It is not the machinery of diplomacy which is so much in 
need of reconstruction as the method of employing the machin- 
ery. The method should be democratized so that the people, 
through their chosen representatives, may have a voice in 
making, confirming or rejecting their country's international 
engagements and policies. This method is possible only 
among democracies. Even among democracies it will fail 
unless the constituent nations forming the partnership observe 
good faith. The observance of good faith would in a large 
measure be safeguarded if parliamentary ratification should 
be made a prerequisite to the validity of treaties and no 
treaties should be effective until they had been transmitted 
to all the other members forming the partnership. 
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